WAR AGAINST ROBBERY AND MURDER

men rode through the town to visit gambling-houses or to
attend the masquerades. Sometimes these robbers waylaid
people in daylight, but more often at night when they could
escape under its cover. Nowadays there is no darkness for
a city, but in Fielding's London the case was quite dif-
ferent The lamps were never lighted until six o'clock in
the evening, and those that did not flicker out before were
extinguished at midnight; and when the moon was full
they were not lighted at all. From midnight till sunrise
might be seen the torch of the linkboy conducting some
gentleman home, or the lantern of a watchman as he made
Ms rounds. Save for these streaks of light, the town was
as dark as Erebus; it was "the darkness visible" of
Milton's Hell.

The watchmen in general were timid and feeble old
men, engaged for a few pence a night. The constables to
whom they handed over suspected persons were a grade
better; but they were few in number and hard to find
when they were wanted. Constable and watchman were
as likely to be at an alehouse as on the streets. To
tumble them into the gutter when they were in the way,
and to run off with their staff or lantern or rattle, was
more a jest than an offence. The whole story of the
police system is summed up in the Penlez riots. The
watch amounted to nothing; no constable except Saunders
Welch did his duty; no justice except Fielding cared to
interfere, for there was danger in the business. Not even
this sort of protection was given to the outskirts of the
metropolis, where the gentlemen of the road, in gold-laced
caps with crape over their faces, waited on horseback for
easy victims. Aware of this, the inhabitants of the suburbs
organized themselves into a police to patrol the turnpikes
until eleven o'clock at night, and then they went to bed.
No one, if he could help it, ever entered London alone by
night. Tom Jones, having only Partridge with him, tried
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he less ashamed of it, as I have
